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IN  August,  1859,  shortly  before  he 
was  nominated  lor  the  Presidency, 
Abraham  Lincoln  made  a  trip  by 
steamboat  from  Leavenworth  to 
Council  Bluffs.  The  captain  of  the 
steamboat,  Joseph  l  a  Barge,  has  given 
the  following  interesting  narrative  of  the 
trip: 

"1  didn't  know  Mr.  Lincoln  then,  but 
had  heard  about  his  debates  with  Senator 
Douglas  and  his  ant  isla very  speeches.  I 
was  a  proslavery  man  at  that  time,  and 
owned  a  few  negroes  myself.  So  1  thought 
Lincoln  was  wrong  and  disliked  him.  but 
1  went  to  meet  him  and  his  party  when 
they  came  aboard. 

He  introduced  himself.  'My  name  is 
Abe  Lincoln,'  he  said,  and  he  mentioned 
the  names  of  his  fellow  travelers.  They 
wanted  to  go  up  to  Council  Bluffs,  and  1 
had  the  clerk  look  to  their  staterooms. 

At  first  sight  1  thought  Lincoln  was 
the  homeliest  man  I  ever  saw,  and  the 
tallest.  A  man  six  feet,  three  looks  tall, 
anyhow,  and  the  very  high  old  silk  hat 
that  Lincoln  wore  made  him  look  taller 
till.  He  had  to  stoop  at  every  door  he 
v  ein  through.  I  wondered  win'  he  wore 
that  hat.  On  the  Missouri  few  men  wore 
silk  hats  in  those  days.  Pretty  soon  I 
understood  the  reason  for  the  eccentric- 
ity. That  hat  was  his  valise.  He  had  all 
his  papers  in  it  and  many  of  his  other 
things.  When  he  wanted  anything,  like 
his  bandana  handkerchief,  or  his  notes, 
he  took  off  his  hat  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  spill  the  contents,  picked  out  what  he 
.seeded,  then  swung  it  back  on  his  head 
gain.  He  was  lean  and  rather  slender.  His 
usty  black  coat  looked  much  too  large 
ound  for  him,  but  the  arms  were  too 
hort  and  made  his  cuffs  very  conspic- 
uous. 1  thought  at  first  he  must  be  in 
poor  health,  he  was  so  sallow  and 
wrinkled;  but  he  was  remarkably  cpiick 
in  his  movements  and  a  fast  walker.  You 
lorgot  his  looks,  however,  after  you  had 
calked  with  him  a  few  minutes. 

"The  boat  had  hardly  more  than  cast 
jff  and  started  on  its  way  up  the  river 
when  he  came  up  to  the  pilot  house  and 
isked  if  he  might  come  in  and  sit  awhile. 
He  appeared  to  see  everything  on  the 
boat  and  along  the  shores.  I  soon  found 
that,  if  I  told  him  all  he  wanted  to  know- 
about  the  Missouri  River,  I  wouldn't  do 
anything  else  that  trip.  It  wasn't  idle 
talk  that  he  wanted.  He  was  in  earnest 
to  learn  all  I  knew  of  the  Missouri.  He 
asked  about  the  water  in  summer,  the 
shit  tings  of  the  channel,  the  snags,  the 
ice  and  the  ice  gorges,  how  far  above 
Fort  Benton  I  had  ever  been,  and  about 
the  Yellowstone  River. 

"But  most  of  all  and  particularly  he  in- 
quired about  the  Indians  along  the  upper 
river,  the  Blackfeet,  the  Arikarees,  the 
Mandans  and  the  Crows.  He  was  very  de- 
sirous to  know  all  I  could  tell  him  about 
'heir  personal  characteristics,  their  chiefs, 
what  power  the  chiefs  had,  also  their  food  in 
summer  and  winter,  and  especially  how  I 
:hought  they  would  be  able  to  live  after  the 
whites  had  destroyed  the  great  herds  of 
buffalo.  He  seemed  to  foresee  just  what 
would  happen  when  the  buffalo  were  gone. 
'We  shall  have  to  feed  them,'  he  said.  'And 
we  ought  to  do  so,'  he  added  judicially.  'We 
are  taking  their  food  from  them  as  well  as 
their  country.' 

"The  buffalo  herds  interested  him  greatly. 
He  asked  particularly  how  much  smaller  the 
herds  seemed  to  be  than  w  hen  I  first  went  up 
;he  Missouri,  in  1833,  and  whether  I  thought 
they  would  hold  out  fifty  years  longer. 
"I  told  him  not  twenty-five. 
"He  regarded  me  thoughtfully  for  some 
moments.  'What  do  you  think  of  the  Ameri- 
can Fur  Company?'  he  asked  me  at  last. 


•  i  replied  that  lor  downright  selfishness 
and  haul  dealing8  with  Indians  and  whites 
alike  there  had  probably  never  been  its 
equal  on  this  continent. 
"Mr.  Lincoln  smiled. 
"'And  tlie  Indian  agents  whom  the  gov- 
ernment sends  out  here,  to  take  charge  of  the 
annuities   paid   to   these   different  tribes, 
n  hat  of  them?  Do  you  know  main  of  them?' 
'"I  know  nearly  all  of  them,'  I  said. 
"What  kind  of  men  are  they?' 
'"Mostly   rascals.   Whenever  there's  a 
politician  who  has  to  be  rewarded,  but  is  too 
-real  a  rascal  to  be  given  an  office  in  any 
\  civilized  place,  they  get  rid  of  him,  at  Wash- 
ington, by  sending  him  out  hi  re  as  an  Indian 
agent,'  I  replied.  I  added  that  nearly  all  the 
trouble  we  had  ever  had  with  the  Indians 
was  due  to  unfair  and  dishonest  treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  fur  company  or  our  Indian 
agent  S. 

"'This  ought  all  to  be  righted,'  Mr. 
Lincoln  said.  'It  must  be  righted.  If  it  is  ever 
in  my  power,  it  shall  be  righted.' 

"Before  he  left  the  boat  at  Council  Bluffs 
he  came  and  thanked  me  for  the  information 
1  had  given  him.  'About  those  buffalo,'  he 
said.  'Twenty-five  years,  you  think,  will  see 
the  last  of  them?' 

"'Yes  sir,'  I  replied.  'At  the  rate  they  are 
going  now.' 

"He  put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder.  'La 
Barge,'  he  said,  'if  it  comes  handy  I  wish  you 
would  get  me  a  fine  buffalo  robe — for  a 
keepsake.' 

"'I  will  try  to  get  you  a  good  one  and 
send  it  to  you,'  said  I. 

"We  shook  hands  at  parting.  I  had  quite 
changed  my  mind  about  the  man;  and  I 
went  to  hear  him  speak  at  the  town  hall  that 
evening;  for  the  Council  Bluffs  people  had 
persuaded  him  to  make  a  speech  there  before 
taking  the  train  for  home. 

"His  subject  was  the  negro  and  the  nation. 
He  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  more  un- 
popular one.  When  he  first  began  to  talk  1 
was  disgusted  and  started  to  go  out,  but  con- 
cluded to  sit  down  again  and  hear  what  he 
had  to  say. 

"He  used  very  plain,  candid  language 
without  any  attempt  at  oratory.  He  apolo- 
gized first  for  presenting  his  views.  'But  this 
is  something  you  will  soon  have  to  face,'  he 
said.  'A  national  crisis  is  coming.' 

"T  rln  nor  remember  his  exact  languace.  I 
did  not  much  care  to  listen  at  first.  I  did  not 
agree  with  him  at  all.  But  he  went  on  to  show 
from  history  and  from  moral  law  that  no 
nation  could  become  great  or  long  endure 
which  oppressed  a  large  class  of  its  popula- 
tion, like  the  negroes,  or  refused  to  give 
them  legal  rights. 

"He  made  his  point.  There  wasn't  much 
applause.  But  I  could  see  that  the  audience 
felt  the  effectiveness  of  his  argument.  He  did 
not  convince  me  at  the  time.  But  he  shook 
my  belief  in  slavery  as  it  had  never  been 
shaken  before.  I  remember  going  back  to  my 
boat,  thinking  that  possibly  he  might  be 
right,  after  all. 

"I  was  disappointed  when  they  elected 
him  President.  I  expected  to  lose  my  negroes 
— and  I  did.  All  through  the  Civil  War  I  felt 
very  sore  over  the  turn  affairs  had  taken.  I 
tried  to  do  business  and  make  my  trips  up 
and  down  the  river,  as  a  public  carrier;  but 
I  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  First  the 
Federals  took  possession  of  my  steamboat, 
then  the  Confederates.  Time  and  again  I 
was  under  arrest  and  my  life  was  in  danger. 
I  lost  money.  Transportation  services,  ren- 
dered the  government  on  both  sides,  went 
unpaid.  The  Federal  authorities  owed  me 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  but  when  I  sent  in 
my  claim  Secretary  Chase,  to  whom  it  was 
referred,  replied  that  I  was  a  Secessionist 
and  must  expect  to  suffer  with  the  rest. 
Those  were  hard  years  for  me. 


"  T)  l  T  I  didn'l  forget  thai  buffalo  robe, 
U  ll  wasn't  easy  then  to  gel  one  as  good 
as  I  wished  for  the  President.  Twice  1  suc- 
i  ceded,  bill  i  lie  In  si  one  was  spoiled  in  tan 
ning;  and  guerillas  who  ransacked  my  boat 
at  Siblev  stole  the  other. 

"At  lasi  (  rooked  Elbow,  a  Crow  chief 
whom  1  had  befriended,  gave  me  ten 
beaver  pelts,  the  handsomest  skins  I  ever 
saw.  1  determined  to  redeem  my  promise 
by  making  those  skins  into  a  robe  for  the 
President.  I  was  short  of  money.  Doctor 
Burleigh  of  Yankton  and  Mr.  Charles 
Galpin,  who  were  about  to  visit  Wash- 
ington, shared  with  me  the  expense  of 
having  the  skins  prepared  and  the  robe 
richly  lined  and  embroidered. 

"In  January,  1863,  Doctor  Burleigh, 
Galpin  and  1  went  to  Washington  and 
called  at  the  White  House  on  the  second 
evening  after  our  arrival.  Several  Con- 
gressmen and  two  Union  major  generals 
were  there  in  advance  of  us;  but  when 
we  sent  in  our  names  the  President's 
private  secretary  came  and  showed  us 
to  a  smaller  room,  apart  from  the 
others. 

"After  a  long  while  the  President! came 
in.  He  looked  older  and  careworn.  I  did 
not  suppose  he  would  remember  me.  But 
he  grasped  my  hand  at  once,  exclaiming, 
'How  are  you,  La  Barge?'  and  Went  on  to 
say  how  well  he  recalled  our  talks  in  the 
pilot  house  of  the  Fmilie. 

"'How  are  the  Indians,  these  days?' 
he  asked.  'How  are  the  buffalo?  And,  La 
Barge,  where's  that  buffalo  robe  you 
were  going  to  get  me?' 

"I  told  him  of  the  fate  of  the  first  two 
and  then  of  the  ten  beaver  skins,  from 
the  Crow  chief,  and  what  we  had  done 
with  them. 

"Doctor  Burleigh,  who  had  the  robe 
folded  across  his  arm,  all  ready,  asked 
Mr.  Lincoln  to  stand  up  and  when  he 
rose  threw  it  about  his  shoulders:  It 
came  nearly  down  to  his  feet  and  made 
him  look  taller  than  ever.  To  this  day  I 
recollect  the  broad,  genial  smile  that 
overspread  his  homely  features  as  he  felt 
the  soft  fur.  Then — having  Crooked  El- 
bow in  mind,  I  suppose — he  folded  the 
robe  about  him,  Indian  fashion,  danced 
twice  round  the  room  and  let  out  a 
warwhoop — which  caused  several  attend- 
ants outside  to  look  in  hastily. 

"Again  he  passed  his  hand  over  the  fur 
and,  folding  the  robe,  laid  it  carefully 
across  a  chair;  then  he  sat  down  in  graver 
mood  and  asked  me  still  further  about 
the  Indians  of  the  upper  Missouri. 

"T  must  make  a  trip  up  there  with 
you,'  he  said.  'I  want  to  see  them.  I  want 
to  meet  them  and  talk  with  them.  And 
when  I  go,'  he  added,  'I  want  to  go  on 
j  your  boat  again.' 

"He  then  asked  me  about  the  Indian 
I  agents.  'How  are  those  fellows  behaving 
"  now?' 

"'Much  the  same,  or  a  little  worse,'  I 
replied,  and  went  on  to  tell  him  of  the 
gross  frauds  practiced  at  the  agencies. 

"President  Lincoln  looked  saddened 
'During  this  war  it  has  been  very  difficult  tc 
get  the  right  kind  of  men  appointed  to  thest 
duties,'  he  remarked.  'But  wait  till  I  get  thi: 
rebellion  off  my  hands.  I  have  had  to  tak< 
the  negro  first.  But  the  Indian  shall  comt 
next.  This  whole  question  shall  be  taken  up 
I  mean  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  it.  The  rec 
man  as  well  as  the  black  man  shall  have  his 
rights.' 

"While  we  talked  other  callers  were  an- 
nounced. We  rose  to  go  and  took  leave,  but 
at  the  door  the  President  called  me  back. 
T  have  heard  you  have  a  claim  against  the 
government.' 
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knew  of  the  Missouri 


i  r>.  \ir.  President,'  I  replied. 
Has  it  been  paid?' 

youtoo^'I^d  'I^aproalaV^  man, 

homd^SSe.  LinCOln  9miIedi  his  broa<1- 
(  W  is  a  great  nnancier  .  he  n.d 

"  /lc  ,s,  «>'»*•« "lies  narrow.'  Ho  took  a 
can  I  from  ha  pocket,  wrote  a  few  words  on 
••"'I  .».d«ktl  Ins  s^natnre.  T„u  give  him 

i\,M\uX!ura,Klaga,ngraspedmeTO™1y 

"J  remember  thinking,  as  we  wont  away, 
Md  I  boliovo  I  also  saul  so  to  Mnrloigh 
that  ,|  tho  nion  statesmen  were  all  like 
\l-o  LiiHoln  Northerners  and  Southornors 
would  soon  bo  brothers  again 

"  I  he  next  «lav  I  took  that  card  in  to  Sec- 
retary^ hase  He  glanced  at  it,  then  looked 
hard  at  me,  but  merely  said- 

approves  it-"'  °f  ^  if" the  1>rcsident 
"And  a  part  of  my  claim  was  paid." 
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